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Jranklin Simon sg Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Misses’ Dresses 
of Taffeta Silk or Georgette Crepe 


B 





Sizes 14 to 20 years 


No. 652—Taffeta Silk Dress, in navy, copen or | 
black. Self color looped silk fringe is the distinc- 
tive new trimming on flat rounded collar and on 
corded folds of button-trimmed straight-line skirt. 
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Taffeta silk girdle ties into large picturesque sash 24 50 ‘ I 
bow at back. e a FE 
a) 7 
No. 654—Youthful charm and grace individualize a 
this embroidered Georgette Crepe Dress, in navy, E ‘ 
copen, henna, pearl gray or white, made over a 2 
silk. Bodice is particularly graceful with its softly ; 
draped lines and embroidered bloused panel back. i 
Fulness of tucked skirt is drawn in at bottom by 3 
wide embroidered band; tasseled sash girdle; novelty 29 50 
net collar at back. ° 
| 4 
Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States "| 5 
PHONE 6900 GREELEY 
7 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness ||| , 


ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which 
allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
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such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which N 
i merely does away with part of the trouble. ity 
What is needed is an antiseptic, washable . N 
N 
| : QUILTED ‘ 
Excelsior mrss Protector ||) » 
{ M 
i = which really solves this vexing problem. D 
i a 
| | ey NM 
i Keep Posted! | 
' — | " 
| Ihe Woman Citizen 
i | | 
i HE Woman’s National Political | It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made i) 
| ZL Weekly is the authoritative med- | ag ee es ts od es oe 
F ium through which you can keep fully ieee ties dee eit 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad 
Send your check or money order for $2.00 Excelsior Quilting Co. M 
today to the Subscription Department of : 
The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. a =| | Vn, Cory 
When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN ——— 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
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Published every Saturday 


Ten cents a copy; yearly subscription (52 numbers), 
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CIRCULATION CONTEST 
Prize Winners to Be Announced in Issue of March 22 


Because of the failure of the contestants in the Woman 
Citizen Circulation Contest to name the County and the Local 
Club which should have credit for subscriptions, it proves im- 
possible for the Woman Citizen to make the award of the 
$25.00 prize to the County and the award of the $25.00 prize 
to the Local Club sending in the largest number of subscrip- 
tions over one hundred, in accord with the announced terms 
of the contest. 


Also, since no one qualified as a co-operating subscriber, 
everybody instructing that subscriptions be credited directly 
to the state association, we are unable to make that award as 
originally planned. By the terms of the contest no one could 
be a cooperating subscriber in a state that had already taken 
up the work in an official way. 


The fairest adjustment seems to be to award the second, 
third and fourth prizes to the states finishing in the second, 
third and fourth positions in the contest. Authority to make 
this change, under certain conditions, is given us in a ruling 
just received from the post office department. The ruling 
follows: 


“You are informed that in the next issue of the publication 
you should carry a notice to contestants to the effect that un- 
less the desired information is furnished, you will proceed to 
award the 2nd and 3rd prizes to the state associations in those 
states from which the 2nd and 3rd largest number of subscrip- 
tions were received. After several weeks have been allowed 
to elapse from the date of the publication of this notice you 
may proceed to award those prizes as stated in the notice. pro- 
vided sufficient data has not been furnished by contestants to 
enable you to award those prizes in accordance with the terms 
of the original order.” 


In compliance with this ruling we publish the proposed 
change, which will become effective in due time, unless the 


data is forthcoming. 
THE WoMAN CITIZEN CORPORATION. 
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B. Altman & Cn. 


Dainty Footwear for Women of Fashion 


has been assembled on the Second Floor in many new and charming 
models, designed for the Spring days that are soon to come. 
































The collection includes smart pumps and slippers of fine kidskin, in the most 
fashionable of the new styles and colors (noticeably the dark brown shades that 
are so popular and so becoming); sports shoes of white canvas and white buck- 
skin; and calfskin Oxfords and walking shoes for practical, everyday use. 





(Women’s Shoes, Second Floor) 





Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street | Thirty-ffth Street 


TELEPHONE 7VOOO MURRAY HILL 
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| SMART, practical sailor of Sennet Straw. 

2 Shown in black, navy, brown and purple. =< 


M EIGHT DOLLARS 


Also showing a very smart model in a Sport suits in Homespuns and Tweeds, es- 
woman’s individual sport coat, can be worn pecially adapted to golf, and other out-of- 
separately or with skirt to harmonize. door occasions. 

COATS, SIXTY-FIVE DOL- _ rata waunks} 

LARS TO NINETY-FIVE ¢ ; 

Silk and Linen Blouses 
SKIRTS, TWENTY-FIVE SIXTEEN-FIFTY TO 
DOLLARS TO FORTY THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


IKNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
452 Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 





A National Union ot Women Citizens 


A ;:AIN we call attention to the signal importance of the fact 
that at the Golden Jubilee of the National American \Woman 
Suffrage Association, to be held in St. Louis, March 24-20, there 
will be projected one of the greatest enterprises ever undertaken 
by the National Association. 

This is nothing less than a national union of women citizens 
comprehensive of the interests of the women voters of the coun- 
try, as well as of the non-voters. 

Hitherto the National American Woman Suffrage -\ssociation 
has functioned as a body of women seeking the ballot. \Vith the 
entrance of New York into complete voting power in 1917, with 
the addition of three full suffrage states in 1918, and the granting 
of presidential suffrage to the women of three states in 1919, 
making seven in all where women have been given presidential 
suffrage, the National realizes that it must look forward to a rap- 
idlv increasing force of women who are using, not seeking, the 
ballot. A reconstructed organization seems therefore demanded 
by the present strength of the voting women of the United States. 

The creation of a national union of women voters would mark 
an epoch in the cause of political freedom. It would point the 
way to the uses women will make of that freedom after they are 


enfranchised. 


HE name and the plan of work are to be presented for dis- 

cussion and acceptance at the Convention in St. Louis. One 
of the working plans suggested is that of two houses, one to be 
made up of representatives from the voting states and the other 
to be made up of representatives from the non-voting states. One 
suggestion that comes is that the former might be known as the 
House of Voters, the latter as the House of Delegates. 

Supposedly when a state adopts universal suffrage its state 
union of women citizens would become automatically a state union 
of women voters. 

For example, in New York the branch of the national union of 
women citizens would be known as the New York state union of 
women voters. In Connecticut the state branch would be the Con- 
necticut union of women citizens. When Connecticut emerges 
from its present disenfranchised condition, it would cease to be 
represented in the House of Delegates; it would send members to 
the House of Voters, and its union would become the Connecticut 
union of women voters. 


NOTHER suggestion that has taken form in the minds ot 

some is that the two houses should sit in separate sessions 
when questions are under discussion that concern only the states 
where women are still working for the vote, or questions that 
concern only the states where women are already voters. 
Under such an arrangement as that the idea seems to be that each 
house would control the policies of its own constituency, all ques- 
tions of national policy to be agreed to by both houses, one treas- 
ury serving for both houses, and each house presenting a budget 
for its own work. 

Fifty years ago in January the American Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation was found to be too loosely strung to hold the seething 
demands of the women of the country, who had been newly 
awakened to their need of the ballot by the events following the 
Civil War. In 1919 women of the 
country have a renewed impetus to work for the enfranchisement 


History has repeated itself. 


of all women because of the events in the Great War. 

In 1869 the first National Woman Suffrage Convention in 
America in January marked an epoch. In 1919 the fiftieth Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Convention in America marks another 
epoch. 

In 1869 there was not a woman in the country who could vote 
on a question of political importance. 

In 1919 women have been given the right to vote for President 
of the United States in twenty-four states, in which the women 
over voting age number 12,500,000. 


OT all these women will vote. Neither do all the males in 
it those same states. In much the same relative proportion as 
the adult males, so will the adult females of these commonwealths 
cast their ballot for President. In many Western voting states 
the male population is much larger than the female population. 

In fifteen of the twenty-four states where women have been 
granted the right to vote for the next President they now have 
full suffrage. These fifteen states contain more than 7,300,000 
women over 21. 

If the proposed coalition-organization should be effected, it 
would be non-partisan and non-militant. Its immediate purpose, 
so far as America is concerned, would be to further the complete 
enfranchisement of all American women; its farther-reaching 
purpose to equalize the democracy of the country, especially as 


regards conditions governing women and children. The same 
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purposes, immediate and ultimate, would hold good so far as the 
world is concerned—enfranchisement for all women and improve- 
ment in the conditions of life governing women and children the 
world over. 

Does this mean to form a new party exclusively of women? 
If a party is, as the dictionary says, ‘a body of persons united 
for some purpose,” it does. The proposed coalition also seems 
to be a party in so far as it aims to be a “ part or portion” of the 
government. 

In the sense that a party aims at 
a party. 


“ political ascendency,” the 
proposed coalition would not be There would be no 
intention of massing women against men; its object would be to 
utilize the tendency, already existing among enfranchised women, 
of turning their vote-seeking associations into law-seeking agen- 
cies for better social conditions. 

There are now so many of these active legislative bodies of 
voting women that to the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association the time seems to have come to co-ordinate them and 


mass their forces. 


Fourteen Points 


1. What is the National American Woman Suffrage Association? 

A federation of all suffrage organizations in the United States 
except the Woman’s Party. 

2. When was it organised? 

In 1869 the National Woman Suffrage Association and the 
American Woman Suffrage Association were organized ; twenty 
years later these united under the name, National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

3. What is its membership? 

About two million. 

4. How does it work? 

Through education of public sentiment, the press, literature, 
public meetings and house-to-house visits. 

5. Do its members “ picket” the White House, burn the Presi- 
dent’s speeches, use offensive banners or fight any political 
party? 

No, its methods are always constructive—The militant tactics 
are used by an impatient group of young women who think the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association has been need- 
lessly slow in its accomplishments. 

6. What has the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion accomplished for woman suffrage. 

Through its affiliated branches it has secured the complete 
; the right of women to 
full suffrage 


enfranchisement of women in I5 states 
vote for Presidential Electors in 9 additional states: 
at Primary Elections in two; county, municipal, school and other 
forms of partial suffrage in 17; resolutions from a large number 
of Legislatures calling upon the United States Senate to submit 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
7. Who first had the Federal Suffrage Amendment introduced 
in Congress? 

The National Woman Suffrage Association in This 
Association has had it introduced in every succeeding Congress 
and its representatives have spoken in its behalf before com- 


1878. 


mittees of every Congress. 
8. What is the general policy of this association? 

It is and always has been strictly non-partisan, non-sectarian 
and non-militant. 
9g. Has it ever taken part in election campaigns? 

A state branch has done so occasionally under special provo- 
cation in state elections. As a national body it never took any 
part until the congressional campaign of 1918, when efforts were 


made to prevent the election of two U. S. Senators and the re- 
election of two, who were opposed to the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. 

A Democrat and a Republican were defeated for election and 
the majorities of the other two were greatly reduced. 

10. What is the object of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association? 

Article II of its constitution says: “‘ The object of this associ 
tion shall be to secure protection in their right to vote to the 
women citizens of the United States by appropriate national and 
state legislation.” 

Although this is now its sole object, in the early years of its 
existence it devoted its energies also to amending the laws which 
denied married women the right to control their own property, 
collect their wages, have equal guardianship with the father over 
their children, etc. It has helped every effort toward the estal- 
lishment of high schools for girls and colleges for women. Indee« 
the fair status of women under the law in many states is ( 
principally to the activities of this association. 

11. What did the National American Woman Suffrage Asso. 
tion do to support the war? 

At a specially called National Executive meeting held at Was! 
ington, February, 1917, the services and machinery of its orga 
ization were placed at the disposition of the government, if the 
country should enter the war, and this offer was officially 
cepted by the Secretary of War. Each member of the elect 
Board of eighteen officers engaged in some kind of war servic: 
Three served on the Woman’s Committee Council of Natior 
Defense, one on the National Board of the \WWoman’s Land Army, 
one on the National \VWoman’s Committee of the Liberty Loan 
and resigned in order to work in France, one served in France 


without resignation and one served on the State Food Admin 
tration of New York. 

Many state suffrage presidents served on state committees a 
thousands of its members served in active capacity in every 
variety of civilian service, from ambulance drivers to writers and 
lecturers on war education, from munition workers to the secret 
service. 

Not content with these services, the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association maintained three hospital units in France, a 
refugee hospital, a gas treatment hospital, and a military unit 
directly under the French Government. 


12. Where are the Headauarters of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association? 
The National maintains Headquarters at 171 Madison Avenue. 


New York city, and at 1026 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, 
D.<. 
13. What is the organ of the National? 

The Woman Citizen, a weekly magazine devoted to the ad 
vancement of suffrage and other phases of the woman movement, 
published at 171 Madison Avenue, New York City, New York 
14. Finally: The National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 

tion stands pledged to a continuance of suffrage work, de- 
voting all its resources and energies to the attainment of suf- 


frage until all women of the United States are enfranchised. 


Democratic Party Bids 


HE election of Homer S. Cummings of Connecticut as chai 

man of the National Democratic Committee which took 
place on February 26 at the meeting held in Washington, is said 
to indicate the intention of the Democratic party to make 
strong bid for the support of the women voters in the coming 
elections. 
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Chairman Cummings demonstrated his friendship for the suf- 
frage cause at the time the resolution endorsing the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment was adopted by the Executive Committee by 
a vote of 5 to 2. At that time Mr. Cummings was vice-chairman 
of the National Committee. 

An unusual feature of the election was the participation of a 
woman in the selection of a party leader. This honor fell to the 
lot of Mrs. George Bass of Chicago, chairman of the Women’s 
3ureau of the Democratic Party, who held the proxy of the 
Illinois member of the National Committee. Mrs. Bass invited 
the National Committee to meet in Chicago, in June, with the 
Women’s National Committee, and the invitation was accepted. 

The new National Chairman, according to press reports, ex- 
pects te begin work immediately on plans for the presidential 
campaign next year, and it is predicted by party leaders that the 
women voters of the country will receive unusual attention at 
the hands of campaign leaders. Women members of the Demo- 
cratic party took an unusually active part in the 1916 presidential 
campaign, and the second campaign in which the women have 
participated on an important scale is expected to bring about an 
unusual development of plans to reach and interest the women 


of the country. 


A Two-Fold Fear 


66. EAR of unemployment and fear of wage competition are 

back of the demand that women withdraw from indus- 
try,’ says Mary Van Kleeck, of the Women in Industry Service 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. “ Couched in terms of giving 
back their jobs to returning soldiers the demand acquires an at- 
mosphere of the war spirit and a patriotic appeal which obscure 
its real import. It is hardly necessary to point out that the re- 
instatement of the returning soldier in his former position if he 
wants it is an ethical obligation which holds whether his place has 
been taken by a woman or by a man, and even a complete and 
universal recognition of this ethical obligation would not settle 
the problem which it is assumed to illustrate. 

“ The antagonism to women workers in men’s jobs has its roots 
in a two-fold fear common to men workers and women workers 
the fear of unemployment and the fear of a cut in wage rates. 
That the way out is a united attack upon the causes of these fears 
rather than a conflict between the two groups who are their vic- 
tims would seem too obvious to require proof. Success in at- 
tacking this problem depends, however, upon the extension to 
women of the right and responsibility for participation in action 
in dealing with labor problems. Without this recognition, their 
own economic rights may become a two-edged sword. 

“ The fear of unemployment must be lessened by the further 
growth and strengthening of the national system of labor ex- 
changes. The fear of a cut in wages must be met by a wide ex- 
tension of agencies of adjustment, and these can be successful 
only in so far as they derive their strength from real collective 
bargaining extending over a wide enough area of industry to be 
truly representative of the collective will of management and 
workers. 

“Two aims for labor legislation for women workers may be 
emphasized as of immediate importance. They are the enact- 
ment into law of the eight-hour day, and the fuller representation 
of women in important positions in administration of labor laws. 
The first has the sanction of experience, but an examination of 
state labor laws shows how far the majority of states fall below 
such a standard. The second will create outposts of observation 
necessary in the new relations of women in industry.” 

The number of women who went from the home into war in- 


dustries the Women’s Service believes to be small; the majority 
of the women in men’s work during the war had simply trans- 
ferred from other industries. Thus in one plant doing war work 
65 per cent came from other factories, 25 per cent from domestic 
service, 5 per cent from laundries—leaving only five homekeepers 
to whom their war work was of no financial importance. 

According to the Common Cause, the question of equal work 
opportunity as between men and women is creating problems of 
demobilization in Great Britain. .\t every Labor xchange un- 
employed wongen are reported and the choice offered is between 
domestic service and laundry work. Having gained experience of 
something less laborious and carrying with it more dignity, they 
do not seem inclined to welcome these jobs. “It is an important 
question,” says the Common Cause, * whether the Unemployment 
Donation is to be withheld from a woman who has been doing 
skilled engineering work because she refuses to enter domestic 
service.” 

“Women should receive the same pay as men for equal work 
performed.’—From the American Federal of Labor Reconstru 
tion Program 19109. 


At Golden Jubilee Convention 


Trains will be met by a committee, who will be designated by 
means of yellow sashes or badges. These women are there to di- 
rect the delegates. 

A Bureau of Information will be located in Union Station. 
This Bureau will be opened Sunday afternoon, March 23, and be 
continued until Tuesday noon, March 25. 

Delegates are urged to inquire at the Bureau for any help thes 
may need in locating hotels, etc. 

A Bureau of Information will be located in the lobby of the 
Statler Hotel. Provisions will be made for taking care of mai! 
and telegrams addressed to delegates, Convention Headquarters, 
Statler Hotel. 

The Bureau for Registration and Credentials will be located in 
the lobby of Convention Headquarters, Statler Hotel. 

Each state will have a special hostess, who will make it her 
pleasure to do all in her power to see that the delegates are con 
fortable and all needs taken care of. 

An auto drive and tea are planned for Tuesday, March 25. 
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Is There Room at the Topr 


EANWHILE enter Camilla Don- 
worth, president of a motion pic- 
ture company to develop industry—the 


Advertising by the Reel 


ER personal story reads like a 
Ruggles-of-Red-Gap scenario. 


She was born in Nevada and grew 





“Films of Business Corporation.” 
Among the things she has done are 
these: She is the only woman advertise- 
ment screen expert; she is the first 
woman to address the New York Ro- 
tary Club, before which she explained 
her plan for selling trade-marked goods 
all over the world by means of pictures ; 
she shows at the “movie” houses 
typical sales- scenarios produced for 
standard industrial firms. That is, she 
gets a business film on a popular thea- 
tre program for a week’s run—which 
indicates the commercial success of her 





company. 

Miss Donworth herself hasn’t any 
doubt about there being room at the top 
for women. She says this as a pioneer 
in a business she was advised not to en- 
ter because it wasn’t ‘a woman's 
game.” Since it is a game of educating 
the public through the eye, of using 
imagination and resourcefulness and 
human interest and discrimination, Miss Donworth could not see 
why it shouldn’t be peculiarly and particularly a woman’s game. 

Take a picture about ink-making for example. It is easy 
enough to see romance in a drop of ink, potent to make treaties 
and bind human hearts; to sign death warrants and cheques and 
dinner invitations. But the romance Miss Donworth sees is not 
in the use of ink; it is in the making of ink. Her drama begins 
with a gaul wasp on the banks of the River Jordan and 49 pictures 
show the Allepo gaul nut on its long journey to become a com- 
mercial product. 

The story opens with test tubes and decanters in a laboratory ; 
it ends with the complete product ready for market. But on the 
way all sorts of human skill take their places in the drama of ink- 
making. Says a writer in Reel and Slide: “I am not certain 
but what the average profit-seeking commercial exhibitor might 
consider this film a welcome addition to his evening’s program on 
any basis.” 

It is fairly certain that the moving picture audience would wel- 
come such an educational reel in place of much usual buffoonery. 

To have Miss Donworth enter the scene as a witness for the de- 
fense of women in big business is to get a picture vivid and 
arresting. She is one of the few women who could wear a yellow 
wild-cat skin thrown over her shoulder as if it were a trophy—a 
beast she had just conquered. This rather sums up the outward- 
ness of her and differentjates her from the sort of woman who is 
so overwhelmed by a squirrel skin stole as to seem to need a posse 
sent out for her protection. 

Of course Miss Donworth is tall and vigorous. 
swirl of brownish hair about a rather small head and her hands 
are comfortably feminine, rather large with dimpled knuckles— 
motherly hands. 

There is nothing masculine about this picture. 
has gone to the top, it has not been through aping men. 


She wears a 


If this woman 





CAMILLA DONWORTH 


up motherless. Her father made a fear- 
less boy of her, teaching her to sit her 
horse tight, shoot straight and be as 
simple as nature itself. When he died 
and she went to Maine she was scarcely 
sixteen. There she found the old-fash- 
ioned, sheltered, feminine shrinking 
from the mention of “legs and arms 
and stomach ” when applied to girls. 

And she felt as if she were in a cage. 

Like any other young trapped thing, 
she got away and fled to Boston, where 
she put herself through a business col- 
lege by running errands and cleaning 
blackboards. This far her story reads 
like that of any self-made man. 

Her first position was in the office of 
Rufus Choate, whom she idealized be- 
cause of his hatred of shams. She 
finally became private secretary to a 
bank president, and from there the 
feminine occupation of matrimony car- 
ried her out to India as the wife of an 
Next she learned the Orient. 








American Vice-Consul General. 

It was her knowledge of Oriental customs, gained in Calcutta, 
that opened one business door to her. 

A group of American exporters made the mistake of thinking 
they could force the Orient to take what they wanted to sell, in- 
stead of first finding out what the Orient wanted to buy. Looking 
about for devices by which to familiarize the East with American 
products, the manufacturers hit upon the plan of interpreting 
them through motion pictures instead of by the cumbrous method 
of salesmen with their sample cases. 

The contract for making these exporters’ films was given Miss 
Donworth because she combined two kinds of knowledge, a prac- 
tical working knowledge of the East and a business experience. 

This is one way of using an industrial film, to bring home to the 
foreign purchaser the mechanism and the uses of American goods. 
“Remember,” says Miss Donworth, “ that pictures speak a uni- 
versal language.” \ 

Another use of industrial films comes near to being Miss Don- 
worth’s pet hobby. It is their value in developing efficiency among 
salesmen and saleswomen. 

Not long ago necessity compelled a hardware firm to send out a 
salesman who knew nothing about the specialty he was selling 
and who had never seen the process of manufacture. By long dis- 
tance telephone it was arranged that he should go to Miss Don- 
worth’s office and study an industrial film of the product. He 
analyzed the selling demonstration included in the scenario and 
three weeks later was able to deliver orders for $11,000 of goods 
at the company’s office. 

“ Shopkeepers are losing their best bet,” says Miss Donworth, 
Waxing warm over a subject dear to her, “ when they don’t instal 
industrial films in their business houses. If the girl behind the 
counter knew how the products she sells were made, how could 
she help selling with greater intelligence? 
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CO) F course this training would reverse present standards of 
saleswomanship. It would inculcate the notion that it is 
better business to help a customer to find exactly what she wants 
than to persuade her that she wants whatever the merchant has in 
stock. It would lift the position of shop-girl out of the listless, 
unskilled rut it is now in and set it among the higher occupations 
of women. Salesgirls would probably welcome a point of intel- 
ligent contact between themselves and their customers. Wherever 
they have been privileged to see how goods are made, they can 
impart a considerable amount of this knowledge to the customer. 

“T ought, for instance, to be able to enter a shop and say to 
a girl selling stockings: ‘I am a business woman, on my feet 
most of the day, and I find my stockings give out in the heel. What 
kind ought I buy?’ And the girl ought to know enough about how 
stockings are made to sell the right sort for the use required. But 
do you think she can? Not once in a thousand times. She has 
never had her interest aroused in the manufacturing end of what 
she sells. This is the reason she talks to the girl next to her or 
looks out of the door while I take my time to look over her stock. 
It wastes my time, it wastes her time; it wastes the company’s 
money.” SS 

It is in line with her special interests that Miss Donworth has 
already installed a film service for use in schools—especially ir 
vocational and trade schools. These films are rented out on a 
traveling library plan. At least two big business concerns—th« 
Dupont factories and the National Cash Register Co. are now 
using films for the education of their emplovees. 

This is testimony from a woman at the head of a purely com- 
mercial enterprise—a hard-headed enterprise, too; for the adver- 
tising business must depend for success upon tangible results. 
Business firms do not make contracts for advertisements that sel! 
no goods. Yet her aims include practical American idealism 





IRST and ioremost, she wants to lift the contact between buyer 

and seller into a plane where intelligent and frankness, and 
not artifice and cajolery, are to rule. Then she hopes to make the 
processes of production familiar to every motion picture audience. 
The firm that can best stand the camera’s prying eye will best 
commend itself to the public. Much chicanery would still be pos- 
sible, but here are the rudiments of a plan to give the buying pub- 
lic a chance to know the conditions under which the products it 
buys are made. 

This woman-at-the-top has also a post-war ideal for American 
goods. She is already outlining her plans by which American ma- 
chinery delivered in remote ports, “knocked down,” as they say, 
for shipping purposes, may be reassembled at the uttermost ends 
of the earth without the present expensive arrangement of send- 
ing out an expert engineer, as well as a salesman. 

A motion picture film can be used from 250 to 350 times an: 
may accompany the salesman half around the world. “ Pictures 
need no translation.’’ They tell their story to any foreign pur- 
chaser without words. 

‘“ The commerce of America must not be unprepared to care for 
foreign business after the war has been won.” This is one of the 
things Miss Donworth told the New York Rotary Club last Sep- 
tember. “ After the war is won we are going to face commercial 
conditions that will call for the best that is in us.” 

It is not the least of Miss Donworth’s gifts that she has the 
gift to humanize and dramatize such simple things as wood-boring 
tools or the making of spaghetti. ‘“ Human interest is as essen- 
tial in the production of an industrial picture for general distribu- 
tion as it is in dramatic work. Perhaps more so,” says a motion 
picture authority. 

Here, then, are ideals and a vigorous young woman, keen to see 


them fulfilled. She is sure that there is an open door for women 
at both the producing and selling end of the business films. She 
finds it a humanizing agent in commerce, a new means of playing 
the business game straight, according to the training she gained in 
Nevada and in Rufus Choate’s office. 

So far, she says she has seen “ no sex in brains ” and she knows 
no reason why having reached the top she and hundreds of other 
women with her shouldn’t stay there. 

What makes the top? Just earning money, or contributing 
as well to a broader, sounder more intelligent future for the work 
one has undertaken? 

Camilla Donworth seenis to have done both. 


Woman, Bolshevism and Home 


(From the Philadelphia North American) 


F' MX the second time within five months, and finally tor this 
session of Congress, the resolution to submit to the states a 
woman suffrage amendment has been defeated in the United 
States Senate. On October 1 the vote was 54 to 30 in favor ot 
the measure, the majority being two less than the necessary two- 
thirds. On February 10 a new member voted in the affirmative, 
while his predecessor had voted in the negative, making the rec- 
ord 55 to 29, so that the proposition failed by one vote. 

The action, due to a combination of Southern Democrats and 
Northern Republicans, is not only a denial of justice and of the 
fulfillment of democracy, but is an incident of peculiar political 
significance. It shows that the confirmed reactionary co-operates 
with his kind, regardless of national welfare or party affiliation. 

Nothing could emphasize more clearly the absurdity oi our 
party system; the names Republican and Democrat are in no real 
sense descriptive, and the artificial division disappears whenever 
an issue touches the interests which appeal alike to the Republi- 
can Tory of one section and the Democratic Bourbon of the 
other. Students of politics have long recognized the need for 
party names which would clearly express the tendencies and con- 
victions of those wearing them. The United States, like other 
civilized countries, should have a party standing frankly for lib- 
eral, progressive policies, and one candidly supporting policies of 
conservatism or reaction, and the titles should denote the prin- 
ciples upheld. This was one of the aims of the Progressive party ; 
even though it might never have elected a President, it undoubt- 
edly would have forced this logical and needed realignment in 
American political parties. 

The enfranchisement of women is likely to hasten the change. 
Excepting perhaps in the South, where the racial issue will con- 
tinue to govern, American women will not be guided by blind 
reverence for party names, but will express through the ballot 
their progressive or conservative beliefs. 

It is hardly necessary to recite the arguments for equal suffrage 
since its early adoption is inevitable. Women are entitled to the 
ballot, not only as a matter of abstract justice, but because they 
long ago, and especially during the war, proved their fitness to 
participate in all the activities of life and public affairs. Until 
the right is accorded to them this will not be a true democracy, 
a government of, by and for the people. Beyond this, modern 
civilization needs the directing influence of women, because of 
their knowledge and intuition respecting social and industrial 
conditions, lving at the very heart of the issue which is promoting 
dangerous discontent and unrest throughout the world. 

But at this time there is a new and vitally urgent reason for 
giving them the vote—women, enfranchised, will constitute the 

(Continued on page 863) 
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PUT off going to “ The Betrothal”’ till the next to the last 

performance. Let me confess that I went from a highly 
selfish personal motive. I had hoped that in the years which had 
elapsed since I saw “* The Blue Bird” that I had grown—devel- 
oped, evolved, become cultured, spiritualized, what you will—but 
able to grasp and appreciate Maeterlinck. I left that evening's 
entertainment as I had left “ The Blue Bird,” with a picture 
haunting me of author, producer, and actors; tongues in their 
cheeks, dancing a Maeterlinckian interlude and saying, “ Did they 
swallow it? Did they? They took it down like lambs!’ 

This is not criticism. Let me disarm my slayers by admitting 
that it is humble confession from one who would not willingly 
rush in where angels fear to tread, but in whom the impulse for 
honesty is stronger than the love for peace. Mark Twain some- 
where remarks—in Tom Sawyer, perhaps—that “ the partiality 
of Providence for an undeserving reptile had reached a point 
where it was open to criticism.” That precisely expresses my 
views concerning Maeterlinck provided I am allowed to substi- 
tute some harmless epithet for “ undeserving reptile.’ Nothing 
could associate Maeterlinck in my mind with a reptile. As a 
soporific he is—in such gems as “ Pelleas et Melisande” or in 
* Alladine and Palomides”’ — unrivalled. Even as to Mona 
Vanna, I am not enthusiastic. But perish “ The Blue Bird” and 
“ The Betrothal.” 


THINK it is the specious quality of it all which so irritates me. 
Says the Fairy Berylune to Tyltyl, standing unabashed in his 
nightshirt (did not Abraham Lincoln get up in the night and 
stride about the White House corridors in his nightshirt while 
he sought the sympathy of John Hay and Nicolay ?), “ Bless you, 
it’s the things you don't see that make the world go round; not 
the things you do,” or words to that effect. It sounds very wise. 
But when you come to fit to this truism the things which the 
Fairy Berylune is about to show Tyltyl to make him understand, 
the bottom drops fathomlessly out of Fairy Berylune’s omnis- 
cience. It isn’t the forms of his ancestors, which she showed 
him, or all those children unborn, or the diminishing Destiny, or 
any of the other (to me) unreal and unconvincing population of 
the Maeterlinckian brain which make the world go round or de- 
termine the young man’s choice of a sweetheart, but attributes, ex- 
isting, it is true, by transmission from our ancestors, potentially 
strong in our descendants, which tug and throw themselves un- 
perceived, but none the less, weights in the balance of the soul. 
“Ts Maeterlinck flirting lightly with Schopenhauer?” I had 
to ask myself, when these unborn children had to pick their 


The Betrothal 


By Mary Helen Fee 






















mother. And the oniy conclusion I could come to was that he 
was amusing himself with the gullibility of a public by yielding to 
its love of glitter and movement while, at the same time, he put 
over some stuff intended to convince it that, since there was noth- 
ing to be seen in it, it must be deep indeed. 

Maeterlinck is strong with the critics, but how strong is he with 
the general public which is that which enricheth the novelist and 
the playwright? Souls must float in space, but human appetites 
also demand meat and drink three times a day. Something must 
supply the sinews of the forearm which plies the pen and the gray 
nerve cells of the brain which would create. Far be it from me 
to accuse ‘‘ The Blue Bird” of being a “ girl-and-music show.” | 
can only say that it resembled such a form of entertainment in 
all features which I found tolerable, and that my greatest com- 
plaint with ‘* The Betrothal ”’ is that it stimulated false hopes along 
those lines and then side-tracked them for the popular rage of the 
day, exploited cherubs. The miser scene was exceedingly well 
done, only I do not happen to be interested in misers or in art for 
art’s sake when it is just dramatic art. And while I like children 
on the stage, I prefer the Penrod and Sam variety to the over- 


done angel. 


T was a masterly production. The managers of the Hippo- 
drome might well take a lesson in restraint when it comes to 
“ effects,’ and young women of more comely shapes or graceful 
1\ 


movements have. not this many a theatrical night’ crossed 1 
vision. But I remain a disaffected member. I lack spirit 
imagination. Gilbert Chesterton says he is finally certain that if 
society should establish a eugenics board to promote a healthier 
race, the first thing the healthy race would do on arriving at ma- 
turity would be to smash the eugenics board. The Maeterlinckian 
eugenics system does not strike my fancy. It falls as flat upon 
my uncultured ear as that stark and stiff blue bird, petrified over 
the breakfast table, was disillusioning while the flutist in the or- 
chestra, like Miss Nora Bayes, “ did his darndest ” te make us 
believe that a real blue bird was carolling. 

As most notices of the play have been complimentary, and as 
it has enjoyed a run of several successful months, naturally this 
late comment may be pointless except to those who did not go. 
To such as are wondering if they really did miss a good thing, it 
may bring a sour-grapes content. And I do not know but that I 
should be willing to accept a popular vote as to whether I am the 
most truthful plavgoer in New York or only the most obtuse one. 
3ecause there is no choice between being one or both of these. 
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Woman, Bolshevism and Home 
(Continued from page 861) 


most powerful and most dependable defense of democracy against 
the threatening tide of Bolshevism. To understand why this is 


so certain fundamental facts must be borne in mind. 


IRST, Bolshevism must, in the nature of things, spread until 

it dominates the world, or else disappears. Requiring a com- 
plete revolution of the present state of society, the establishment of 
absolute rule by a class, it cannot exist side by side with democ- 
racy. It must expand and conquer, or succumb. ‘ Our revolu- 
tion,” Lenine has written, ‘“ must be international; it must pass 
over all political and racial frontiers and crush opposing economic 
and social ideas. The revolution cannot exist in isolation. In 
its own defense it must propagandize and convert, must incite 
and urge on the masses in all countries.” 

[f it is to become world-wide, commerce, politics and society 
everywhere must be organized internationally; instincts of race 
and principles of nationhood must be subordinated to a class 
solidarity which shall know no frontiers ; the sense of nationalism 
must be destroyed, or overcome to such an extent that the 
proletariat, as the Bolshevists term the elements to which they 
appeal, shall have discarded all sentiments of loyalty to their 
country and shall follow the dictates of an internationalist class 


consciousness. 


HIS means that the institutions which promote loyalty. 
democracy and nationalism must be destroyed. Hence Bol- 
shevism is the implacable foe of the church, that great force of 
conservatism, order and social coherence. It is at war with all 
religion. 
of the leaders of the cult are of Jewish blood. 
it is sure, is of the Jewish faith. 
But the church and religion are not the greatest obstacles 
Because its aim is to revolu- 


But none of them, 


against which Bolshevism contends. 
tionize society, it strikes relentlessly at the family, the basic unit 
of civilization. It seeks to destroy the sacred relation which 
enlightened mankind has established between husband and wife, 
between parents and children. 

Those who read the other day in this newspaper the decree of 
the Bolshevik rulers of a Russian community, with its monstrous 
provisions for obliteration of the family system, the subjugation 
of women to the uses of a proletarian government and delivery 
to the state of children resulting from officially regulated promis- 
cuity, may have thought that this was a mere evidence of de- 
pravity. On the contrary, it reveals an essential part of the 
Bolshevist program—destruction of the home, of the institution 
of the family, which is the very foundation of the social order. 

l:very instinct and sentiment of normal mankind revolts against 
the suggestion, of course. Yet Bolshevism spreads, the promo- 
tion of this doctrine must logically follow its success everywhere, 
and its support by a controlling number of male converts is con- 
ceivable. But who can bring himself to imagine women con- 
senting to the overthrow of that institution which is the most 
cherished treasure of their lives, the altar of their supreme 
devotion? 


ROM the day of mankind’s beginning, woman’s instinct for 
the home and for family life has been the guiding force, the 
great motive power of human progress. But for this uplifting 
and civilizing influence, the races of men would still be a welter 
of marauding, nomadic tribes, surging to and fro upon the earth. 


Publicity has recently been given to the fact that many 


It was woman’s desire for a sheltered place in which to rear her 
children that halted the aimless migrations and inspired the crea- 
tion of temporary, and then of permanent, places of habitation. 
From the home grew the village, which increased the common 
protection, and provided places where the women and children 
might remain while the men hunted for food. So the household 
or family, the creation of woman's instinct, was the germ of 
society, which through the ages has expanded into the civilization 
we know today. 

It was the maternal passion of woman, her desire to cherish 
her children and assure to them a better life and wider oppor- 
tunities than hers, that has been the greatest driving force of 
human progress. To that, more than anything else, we owe our 
civilization, which ceaselessly strives to excel itself, to make life 
brighter and happier for generations to come. And to destroy 
society as it is constituted, vou must first destroy the home. 


O the Bolshevist this idea is elementary. And let it be re- 

marked here that, however strong may be the appeal of the 
cult to the illiterate and to primitive minds, its leaders are men ot 
intellect, vision and audacity. They know that their system can- 
not prevail, their class despotism cannot be established, until 
the institutions of the home and family organization are obliter- 
ated. Therefore they propagate the hideous doctrine that a 
woman is the mere chattel of a bestial government, with no voice 
in her own fate or in her own mating, to be compelled to sub- 
mit to the promiscuous embraces of the first men who file claim to 
her, the number being fixed by the arbitrary decree of the soviet. 
This carries with it the doctrine of state-owned children and the 
abolition of the fundamental relations of society. 

Moreover, there is in their campaign another impelling rea- 
son besides those connected with control of the young. Just as 
the home was derived from man’s possession of property and 
his relation to woman, so it inspired the laws that have developed 
through the ages for the protection of property. It is today 
the primary symbol of individual right and ownership, of exclusive 
and sacred possession, and must be swept away if the Bolshevik 
war on property is to prevail. 

solshevism is, of course, merely a distorted reflection or a 
radical expansion of the idea underlying Socialism. But the 
manifestation is too new to be generally understood, as may be 
observed in its advocacy by half-baked enthusiasts for whom 
has been coined the derisive term of “ parlor Bolshevists.”” As 
its meaning is revealed by events, however, it will become clear 
that its threat to the institution of property is not to be com- 
pared to that which it carries to the very foundation of society, 


the home. 


A GAINSY® that peril what defense is so logical, so invulnerable, 
as the idea that burns in the breast of every woman? She 
might go far to protect her material possessions, to vindicate her 
rights or privileges as a human being. But let it be understood that 
her family is to be invaded, her home violated, her children im- 
periled, and there will be awakened in her a passion which is 
the heritage of remote ages—she will perish before she will see 
that sacred threshold crossed by a profaning foot. Give her 
the ballot, and let Bolshevism rave, for it will be able to do no 
more! 

In voting against the suffrage amendment resolution the Knoxes 
and the Penroses and their reactionary Democratic allies opposed 
a measure of justice and a requirement of real democracy. And 
they had not intelligence enough to see that they also were pre- 
venting the erection of the stanchest defense America can have 
against the destructive, degrading philosophy of Bolshevism. 
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The Woman Citizen 








Ohio’s Emergency Convention 

HIO’S W. S. A. Convention, held in Columbus, February 20 

and 27, was called the day after the defeat in the United 
States Senate to determine “ what next.” The following state- 
ment of policy was unanimously adopted at the first session and 
presented on the next day to Speaker Carl Kimball, of the House, 
and Lieut. Gov. Brown, presiding officer of the Senate, who as- 
sured the committee from the convention that they felt sure the 
General Assembly would be guided in the matter by the wishes 
of the state association: 


“ Whereas, There have been introduced into the General As- 
sembly of Ohio two measures upon the subject of equal suffrage. 
First, the Reynolds act, providing for Presidential suffrage ; sec- 
ond, the Fouts resolution, providing for the submission of a full 
Suffrage Amendment to the constitution of the state, and as these 
measures are now awaiting action in committees, an expression 
thereon by the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, through its 
duly authorized delegates assembled in convention at Columbus, 
is pertinent. 

“Whereas, National equal suffrage by amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States has so nearly passed our National 
Congress and is so widely and vigorously supported as to render 
its early adoption inevitable, and, whereas, the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, of which the Ohio association is a 
constituent part, desires that we concentrate our efforts upon this 
measure rather than upon state action, we hereby pledge ourselves 
to the policy of our national association. 

“In this connection we wish to express our profound grati- 
tude to the Legislature for its advisory expression to Ohio’s 
United States Senators, and to bespeak their continued support 
when the ratification of the Federal Amendment shall become an 
issue. 

“In view of the wider scope and benefits of national equal 
suffrage and the desirability of concentrating our efforts on this 
object we are under no apprehension that our attitude will be mis- 
construed. 

“We respectfully suggest, as the most helpful course of action, 
by the Legislature of whose good will we are convinced, con- 
tinued effort to secure the submission of the Federa! Amendment 
and its final ratification, rather than a diversion of our efforts to 
the support of the measures now pending. 

“We recommend that the Political Committee of this associa- 
tion be delegated to wait upon the presiding officers of the two 
Houses of the Legislature and present to them this statement as 
the official action of the convention.” 

Adopted by the convention of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at Columbus, February 26, 1919. 


HE report of the Enrollment Committee, Mrs. C. H. Si- 
monds of Conneaut, chairman, showed thousands of women 
enrolled and the work proceeding rapidly. The committee plans 
to complete the enrollment by September 1, and as half of the 
names are already in this ought to be entirely possible. 

Officers were elected as follows: Honorary president, Mrs. 
Frances M. Casement, Painesville; president, Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, Warren; first vice-president, Miss Zara duPont, 
Cleveland ; second vice-president, Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bachman, 
Columbus ; third vice-president, Mrs. James C. Wallace, Cincin- 
nati; recording secretary, Mrs. Margaret J. Brandenburg, Ox- 
ford ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Edith Morris Hughes, Lima; 
treasurer, Mrs. Zell Hart Deming, Warren. Mrs. Upton named 
the following chairmen of standing committees: Enrollment, 
Mrs. C. H. Simonds, Conneaut; Literature, Mrs. Roger G. Per- 
kins, Cleveland; Organization, Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, Girard. 
Committees on Finance, Press and Political work to he announced 
later. 

Mrs. Paul G. Wooley of Cincinnati, Governor James M. Cox, 
and Representative Wenner of Ashtabula were the speakers at 


Within the 











the convention luncheon, and at the dinner the same evening six 
members of the Legislature, including the Speaker of the House, 
and Miss Florence E. Allen, of Cleveland, were the speakers. 
The resolutions included one endorsing the League of Nations 
and one pledging the membership to forget the humiliation of 
the Senate vote but not the author of the adverse vote from Ohio. 
Ohio expects to send its full quota of delegates to St. Louis 


In. Michigan 


ICHIGAN women participated in their first election as fuil; 

fledged citizens of the state on March 5, the occasion being 
the spring primary. Although citizenship had been conferred 
upon them less than four months before, reports from over the 
state indicate that in many cities the women were more interested 
in voting at the primary than the men, and the enrollment of 
new voters was large. 

The suffrage organizations conducted aggressive campaigns tv 
acquaint the women with their new responsibilities, holding fre- 
quent meetings which were addressed by various candidates for 
office. In Detroit and the larger cities the campaign of education 
conducted by the women was unusually active and was respon- 
sible for the enrollment of a large number of women voters. 
Both parties made overtures to the women, the men’s organiza 
tions keeping open house for women at their meetings. 

Pamphlets containing information, for the women voters were 
prepared by the suffragists and other organizations. A live), 
campaign to bring out a large enrollment was responsible for gox 
showings made by women in many cities, although there was but 
little interest in the primary. 


N Detroit 63,059 women registered, a much larger number than 

had been expected by the newspapers and politicians. In 
Traverse City 90 per cent of the women eligible to vote registered, 
while other cities reported large enrollments. 

In Detroit women took a particular interest in the school elec- 
tion, two women, Mrs. Lucia Vorhees Grimes, a prominent sut- 
fragist, and Mrs. Cora A. Maybee, being candidates for the six- 
year term on the school board. Both women were listed as “ well 
qualified ” by the Detroit Citizens’ League. 

A forecast of the lively interest Michigan women will take in 
political matters was given recently in the case of the election 
of officers in the village of Ford. The first person to visit the 
polls was Mrs. Robert Allen, 92 years old, and for fifty years a 
suffragist. The women cast 300 votes and the men 500 in this 
election. 


Suffrage Methods 


OR the passage of the Indiana Presidential Suffrage Bill the 

Journal-Gazette of Fort Wayne, Ind., gives credit in large 
measure to the Woman’s Franchise League. Speaking edito- 
rially, the paper says: “ The passage of the Presidential Suffrage 
Bill was due very largely to the quiet and effective work of the 
legislative representatives of the Indiana Woman’s Franchise 
League. Those in charge of their lobby were Mrs. Richard Ed- 
wards of Peru and Miss Betsey Edwards of Shelbyville. They 
displayed good tact in handling the bill.” 
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Three Cheers for Dayton 


66 AYTON is over the top with its enrollment,’”’ shouts the 

Ohio Headquarters News Bulletin. “ Dayton, where a 
few short years ago not a minister could be found in the city who 
would come and ask God’s blessing on the state convention of our 
association—Dayton, where the first attempt at street meetings 
were complete failures; where only telegraph poles remained to 
support the speakers, and these only because they could not get 
away; Dayton, where no woman was elected on the school board 
until last year. Dayton, over the top! Hurrah for Dayton! It 
seems almost too good to be true. Hurrah again for the splendid 
workers who have made it possible for us to Hurrah for Dayton.” 


Nebraska Women Vote 


HE women of Geneva, Nebraska, have the honor to be 

the first women in the state to exercise the partial voting 
right granted them by the legislature of 1917 and which was for 
so long involved in litigation. The municipal bond proposition 
which was before the voters of Geneva carried, the women cast- 
ing more than one-half the votes. 

The majority of the Nebraska women will have their first op- 
portunity to vote in the city elections which will be held in April. 
The state attorney general’s office is notifying the various city 
officials that women are eligible to vote in the April elections. 

A bill providing for the registration of women voters in Omaha 
is among those recommended for passage by the standing com- 
mittees of the lower house of the Nebraska Legislature. 


Preparing to Vote 

HODE ISLAND suffragists, who were granted presidential 

suffrage by the state Legislature in 1917, already have well 
under way a campaign of education for women voters in antici- 
pation of their first vote in the coming presidential election. Not 
only are the suffragists familiarizing themselves with the ballot 
and its uses, but they are conducting an aggressive Americaniza- 
tion campaign, intended to extend to the foreign-born women of 
the state “‘ a square deal ” as American citizens. 

One step in this educational campaign has been the preparation 
of a handbook on the responsibilities and duties of citizenship by 
the Rhode Island Suffrage party, of which Mrs. Sara M. Algeo is 
president. This booklet presents a progressive course in citizen- 
ship and outlines plans for the campaign to Americanize the for- 
eign-born women voters. It is divided into two parts. The first 
bears upon the subject of women who are not voters. For the 
foreign-born women information is provided on such subjects as 
the need of citizenship and how it is obtained, and includes infor- 
mation of value to would-be women citizens, including a list of 
questions and answers in a final examination for would-be citi- 
zens. Blank forms for declaration of intentions and a petition 
for naturalization are included in this section. 

The second section of the booklet deals with the American-born 
woman and her responsibilities. It outlines a plan for an aggres- 
sive and far-reaching Americanization campaign, with sugges- 
tions for the work of the home teacher, women’s club workers, 
and other methods of advancing the work of Americanizing the 
foreign-born element. Information is also provided on such sub- 
jects as registration and other matters of interest to the woman 
voter. 


Texas Prepares 

HE suffragists of Texas are in the midst of an active cam- 

paign on behalf of a full suffrage amendment to their state 
constitution, which will be submitted to the voters on May 24. 
Complete plans for the campaign were effected at one of the 
largest and most successful meetings of the Executive Committee 
of the Texas Equal Suffrage Association at Austin on February 
12, Lincoln’s birthday, which, the suffrage leaders point out, will 
become a memorable day in Texas history. 

The meeting at which plans were made for the campaign was 
presided over by Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, president of 
the Texas Equal Suffrage Association. Suffrage leaders from 
every section of the state were in attendance, and plans for the 
three months’ intensive campaign were completed amidst the 
greatest interest and enthusiasm. 

The first formal address of the campaign was delivered by Mrs. 
Cunningham, on the subject of “ He Laughs Best Who Laughs 
Last.” Mrs. Cunningham made a stirring plea for the women of 
the state to cast aside all non-essentials during the next three 
months in order that they might devote all of their energies to 
the campaign. This address, delivered at a Suffrage luncheon 
given by the women of Austin, aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
and interest on the part of 200 guests. The luncheon was held in 
honor of the wife of the Governor, Mrs. W. P. Hobby, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, and the wives of the Legislators and members of the 
I-xecutive Committee. 

Definite arrangements were made to hold a victory convention 
at San Antonio on June 12, 13 and 14. subject to the convenience 
of the hostess city, in response to an invitation delivered by Miss 
M. Eleanor Brackenridge, honorary president of the association. 

Texas Suffragists will conduct an aggressive campaign in all 
sections of the state. The tremendous enrollment of women 
voters for the first primary election in which the women of the 
state voted, and the support given the Suffrage cause by Gov. \V 
P. Hobby and other Democratic leaders, are regarded as omens of 
victory in the referendum campaign formally launched last month. 

At the close of the luncheon which marked the formal opening 
of the campaign the Executive Committee met in joint session 
with the Ratification Committee and the city and county chair- 
men. The interest in this session was so great that the committee 
room was not large enough to accommodate all those who de- 
sired to be present. Features of this program were talks by the 
following speakers : 

“Our Need to Be Vigilant.” Miss Kate Hunter of Palestine; 
“ Citv Organization,” Mrs. W. FE. Spell of Waco; “ How Money 
Talks,” Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames of Georgetown; “Our Handi- 
caps and Our Advantages,”’ Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham. 


Nominating Committee Meets 


HE Nominating Committee of the Woman’s Franchise 

League of Indiana, met March 4th at the Claypool Hotel in 
Indianapolis, with Mrs. J. E. Barnhill, of Indianapolis, in the 
chair. The thirteen district chairmen of the League composed 
this committee. 

It has been announced that Mrs. Richard Edwards, of Peru. 
who has served so ably as president for two years, will not con- 
sent to be a candidate for re-election. This will mean the election 
of a new president to carry the League through what promises 
to be a year of unusual importance. 

In preparation for the state convention which is to be held 
April 1-3, county and district conventions of the branch organiza- 
tions are being held throughout the state. 
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Two Messages 
ATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY has just sent out a 
pamphlet entitled ‘““A Message to the American People.” 
She does. not ask for military intervention in Russia but makes 
an earnest plea for economic, technical, financial and cultural 
help, and especially for aid in bringing up Russia’s 4,000,000 
orphans. She says to the Americans: 

“You must not forget that in rendering such essential assist- 
ance to Russia as caring for her fatherless children, you perform 
a double act of service. You give your means and energy, and 
besides, in erecting shrines of education for the human soul and 
body, in establishing standard institutions for education on a basis 
of co-operative work and mutual aid, you will remind mankind 
of its-duties, and show us how to employ most beneficially our 
energies and abilities. You will point out that educating the peo- 
ple is the first obligatory task, the neglect of which has caused 
misfortune not only in Russia, but also in Europe, and un- 
doubtedly all over the world.” 

More attention and more money will be devoted to education 
when the mothers of the world over have a vote. 

Many inquiries have been made as to how and where this work 
for the Russian orphans can be safely begun, under present con- 
ditions. Mme Breshkovsky says: 

‘| find the region of the Urals, especially the district of Chelia- 
binsk, particularly well suited for the founding of the first settle- 
ments for orphans. This vast region of Western Siberia is well 
protected against disturbances. The fact that the city of 
Cheliabinsk is the centre of the co-operative peasant organizations 
is also an advantage. Though we cannot figure much on the 
financial assistance: of our co-operative societies, on account of 
the general poverty in Russia, their sympathy and interest in 
problem of educating the children will no doubt be of great help. 
Our Zemstvos of the provinces and districts of the Ural region 
will also help us as far as possible. 

“ At any rate, the first settlement, established on a firm and 
rational basis, will serve as an illustration as to how to deal with 
the 4,000,000 orphans and how to conduct the education of chil- 
dren in general in order to raise for the country, instead of weak 
and helpless creatures, people who will be able to further condi- 
tions under which the feelings of brotherhood will be part and 
parcel of our daily existence. 

“ Help us to realize this plan, my friends, Americans!” 

Somehow, the very existence of so noble a woman as Catherine 
Breshkovsky seems to be an argument for equal suffrage. She has 
put in her whole life to make the world better. Her great per- 
sonality makes a profound impression upon all who have the good 
fortune to know her. Yet, if she were to settle in America— 
outside of the enfranchised states—she would still be counted on 
election day as the equal of an infant or an idiot! 


 gaereeee te W. H. P. FOUNCE of Brown University says: 

“My deepest wish for America is that she may show her- 
self so utterly sincere in her great fight for democracy as to be 
worthy of the international leadership to which she is so divinely 
summoned. Would the men who chant the praises of democracy 
know it if they met it in the street? Do our leaders want it in 
the church, in the college, in the shoe factory and the department 
store? Autocracy is smooth and efficient, though cruel; democ- 
racy is often unorganized and unkempt, but forward looking and 
eager for light. The nations are called today in thunder tones 
to choose whom they will serve. May America choose still to 
believe in the voice of the people!” 

Those who forget that women are people would not “know 
democracy if they met it in the street.” A. S. B. 


Diagnosed His Own Case 
NITED STATES Senator James W. Wadsworth is te 
ported as saying: 

“ The danger of the whole situation is that we are endeavoring 
to write rules to govern our conduct for generations to come, an( 
while writing we have no comprehension of what future condi. 
tions will bring about.” 

That is just what is the matter with Senator Wadsworth him. 
self. He wants to write (or to keep written) a rule debarring 
women from the ballot-box for generations to come; and | has 
apparently no comprehension that the conditions of the future— 
the very near future—will make their continued exclusion im- 
possible. Is there anything funnier than to see one blind mar 
solemnly criticising the blindness of others? 

Senator Wadsworth should wake up to the issue of the pres- 
ent hour. In the words of James Russell Lowell, who has ‘atel 





been so warmly eulogized by some of our worst reactionarics: 


“New occasions teach new duties: time makes ancient goo 
uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward who would keep alvreas 
of truth. 
Lo, before us gleam her watch fires! We ourselves mus! Pil. 
grims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desj 
winter sea, 
Nor attempt the future’s portal with the past’s blood-rusted ke 
A. S. B. 








Danger for Women 


BILL has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legislatur 

to empower health officers, or their deputies, to compel per- 
sons suspected of having venereal disease to submit to a per- 
sonal examination by a physician appointed or approved by the 
health officers; and to detain such suspected persons—i.c., t 
keep them shut up—until the results of the examination can be 
determined (by laboratory test). The avowed object of the bil 
is to give the authorities the power to deal in this way witl 
women who are suspected of being prostitutes, but against whon 
nothing has been proved. 

While it is undoubtedly well meant, the proposal is thoroughly 
objectionable, and should meet with the most determined re 
sistance. It opens a wide door to possibilities of police blackmail 
tyranny and persecution of innocent women. Such abuses have 
followed in every country that has allowed women to be treated 
in this way upon suspicion of immorality. A long list of suc 
cases was given in the Woman Citizen of August 17, 1918, ané 
the subject was further discussed in our issues of January Ib 
and March 8, 1919. 

Working women and other poor women are the most apt t 
be victimized in this way, because they have no influential friends 
But even well to do women are not safe. A striking instance 0! 
this was told at the Y. W. C. A. Conference held in New York 
last October, by a visitor from France, Madame Avril de Sainte 
Croix, well known and highly respected in her own country fo! 
her success in reclaiming girls who have gone wrong. The 
French government has lately placed her in full charge of this 
work among the young women from the devastated districts 
She warned us earnestly against adopting the state regulation o! 
vice, or any approach to it; and, among other incidents, she told 
the following: 

The wife and daughters of the mayor of a certain small French 
town were lately accused of having a venereal disease, and on 
this suspicion, were forced to undergo examination and to be 
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shut up, and were subject to much inconvenience and humiliation. 
It turned out that the whole charge was due to a political grudge 
entertained by the present mayor against his predecessor in office. 
Out of spite, he had hired some low fellows to accuse these ladies 
of having given them disease. 

Sheltered women.should not look upon this tyrannical legisla- 
tion with indifference from a feeling that it can never touch them 
or their daughters. Human nature is human nature, in America 
as well as elsewhere, and neither spite nor political corruption 
js unknown among us. But, even when honestly exercised, irre- 
sponsible power of this kind is often wrongfully applied, through 

istake, or over zeal, or for various other reasons. 

Such bills have been introduced not only in Massachusetts but 


Women should do their best to kill them. 
A. S. 8. 


in many other States. 


How to Improve Electoral Machinery 


& connection with the coming suffrage convention and the oft- 
lining of a program for future work may I take the liberty 
of suggesting that in winning the vote the women of this country 
are winning only half, the first half, the hardest half, a glorious 
half, but still only half of the battle for effective self expression 
through the ballot. The other half is the democratizing of our 
electoral machinery by the adoption of Proportional Representa- 
tion. 

Under our present methods even with a direct primary law 
the voter is too often confronted at the final election with the 
classic “ small choice in rotten apples.” [ven when the candi- 
dates are high grade, the Republican voter in a Democratic dis- 
trict and the Democratic voter in a Republican district are 
virtually disfranchised. 

Proportional Representation means that each party secures the 
same proportion of the seats in the representative body, Congress, 
Parliament, Legislature or City Council, that the total popular 
vote of the party bears to the total vote-cast. It means that the 
ballot of practically every individual voter is effective in the final 
result. It means that the leaders in any movement for civic bet- 
terment can be elected by even a small fraction of the voters in 
spite of the organized opposition of vested interests. 

The Hare sy stem of Proportional Representation has been tried 
with success in South Africa, Tasmania, New Zealand, Australia 
and within the last few vears has begun to be adopted in the 
United States. The largest American city using it is Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. A less desirable form has been used by Den- 
mark since 1855 and is in effect today also in Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and the Republic of Germany. A bill for the elec- 
tion of the British House of Commons by Proportional Repre- 
sentation has passed the House of Lords and been endorsed by 
the British Labor Party. Could one have better evidence that 
Proportional Representation is safe and sane and also thoroughly 
democratic ? 

Proportional Representation must be won by cities and states. 
It is to be hoped that the workers for suffrage will decide to go 
after Proportional Representation while their organizations are 
intact. With it all other reforms will be easier of accomplish- 
ment. Cuarces H. Porter. 

Boston, Mass. 








Have you made your reservations for the Jubilee Conven- 
tion in St. Louis? Write Mrs. Leslie Thompson, 
755 Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Dearest Flowers of 
_ Spring are Wee Girls 
— Daintily Dressed 


When little girls of one year to three 
years are dressed in Best’s frocks and 
wraps, they are sweeter and prettier than 
Long experience with tiny 
knowledge of 


ever before. 
Mary—or Jane 
what that little miss will want to wear 
this Spring and Summer. 


—gives us 


A Flash of Red 


comes from the lining of a navy blue 
serge cape that is quite military and smart 
for such a diminutive wrap. The lining 
is most likely silk, but there are capes 
with flannel. 


Checked coats are good this Spring, and 
soft silk coats have hats to match. 


When it comes to frocks, there is a verit- 
able garden of color. White voile frocks, 
trimmed with colorful organdie; voile in 
many colors; lovely hand-made frocks 

they are all here in Best styles and made 


in the reliable Best way. 
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In line with the trend of the 
times, you will find our Woman’s 
Department thoroughly organized 
to handle deposit accounts for 
yourself 
friends. 


and for your women 


COLUMBIA 
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COMPANY 





358 FirtH AVENUE 
We are sometimes called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Life and Letters of Catherine Breshkov- 
sky, Compiled by Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


New Edition 
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Elect Women Officers 
interesting insight into the progress 


A ; 
made by the women of China is found 


in the election of six women as officers of the 
Club of New York City. 


time that women have been 


Chinese Students’ 
This is the first 


given such recognition by the organization. 
The brilliant manner in which the women mem- 
bers debated the important world problems and 
their relation to China is said by the men mem- 
bers to have been the reason for the honor 


extended the women members. The women 


now hold all the official positions in the club. 


Senator Pollock’s Idea 
of State Rights 


66 HENCE came the right of man to 
Was it given under the Con- 
Search that 


vote? 
stitution of the United States? 
wonderiully compact instrument from beginning 
to end, and nowhere will you find that the 
right to vote and hold office was ever granted 
to man to the exclusion of woman. 


“Under the XIV Amendment to the Consti- 
tution it is provided: 
born or naturalized in the 


“ All 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 


persons 


thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the state wherein they reside. Article II, 
Section 5, of the Constitution, prescribed the 
qualifications for presideny and nowhere does 
sex enter into it, but merely citizenship, age, 
and residence. The same is true as to repre- 
sentatives in Congress as laid down in Articl 
I, Section 3. The word ‘person’ is used, and 
under the XIV Amendment all persons, whether 
male or female, are included in the term citi- 
zen. Therefore, since the adoption of the 
XIV 


United States, denying to the states the right 


Amendment to the Constitution of the 
to abridge the privileges or immunities of the 
citizert of the United States, and denying the 
states the right to deprive any person of 
liberty or the equal protection of the law, I 
respectfully submit that as a matter of con- 
have no right to say to 


stitutional law we 


woman * Thou shall not vote.’ 


66¢ HO gave man the right to vote? It 

will be answered that the states con- 
ferred that privilege. And who controlled the 
states? The manhood of the states, and the men 
assumed a power, a privilege that every impulse 
of human nature, every dictate of conscience, 
worthy sentiment 
should 


They won the right to ex- 


every high and noble and 


should have required that they have 
shared with woman. 
ercise full citizenship only with the aid, the com- 
fort, the sympathy, and the patient endurance 
of hardship of the women; they won this by 
force of arms with the assistance of woman, 
and when they had won the victory of Ameri- 
can independence and freedom and liberty they 
withheld 


not have 


they 
that 


from woman, without whom 


could won, her fair share of 


freedom and liberty. She is a citizen without 
its privileges, a taxpayer without a voice, a 
partner without a profit, and all this because 
she can not bear arms and fight wars for her 
own ‘independence and freedom and liberty, 
just as man could not do without her com- 


fort and assistance. 


“The argument that this is a matter for 
action by the states and that to pass this reso- 
lution is a violation of state rights, is not a 


reason but an excuse on the part of many for 





POLLOCK 


SENATOR WILLIAM P 
South Carolina 


opposing this resolution, and a very poor cx- 


cuse at that. 


ao a respectable portion of the 
American people ask that the quces- 


tion of amending the Constitution of the United 


States be submitted to the states for their ap- 
proval or disapproval, it is a dental of state 
rights to refuse to let the states through their 
Legislatures act. There is but one right that 
each separate state has under the Constitution 


which can not be taken away from it without its 
consent, and that is to have equal representation 


in the Senate, but the Constitution may be 


amended in all other particulars wlfen three- 


fourths of the states so decree. 


“And surely no one will say that the right 


of any one state should be greater than the 


right expressly conferred upon three-fourths 


of the states acting jointly through their sev- 
eral Legislatures to amend the Constitution in 
three-fourths of 


other respects. The right of 


the states to amend the Constitution is one of 
the highest rights of all state rights, and when 
this resolution shall have passed this body by 


the necessary two-thirds vote, then the right 


—the states’ right—to adopt or reject the pro- 
posed amendment will be conferred upon the 
than withheld from them. To 


states rather 


reiuse to this resolution under the cir- 


Dass 


cumstances is to refuse to give three-fourths 
of the states a right which they have under the 
Constitution, and that under the pretext that 


we would be giving to three-fourths of the 
states the power to take away from a single 
state a power or right which it does not pos- 


sess under the Constitution. 


“No one state has the right to say what the 
qualifications for voting shall be when three- 
fourths of the states express themselves other- 
wise, and no state has the right to say to three- 
fourths of the states that they shall not amend 
the Constitution other than as to equal repre- 


sentation in this body.” 
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5th Avenue 


James MeGreery & Co, 


Important Sale 


500 CREPE DE CHINE BLOUSES 


34th Street 








$5.00 


A large and attractive assortment of high-grade Crepe de 
Chine Blouses in White, Flesh Color and Bisque: embroidered 


and tailored effects, combined with tucking and hemstiching. 


‘Fourth Floor) 








Correspondence 


Why Not Taft? 
To tHE Eprror oF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
F course, William H. Taft would not ob- 
ject to a second term in the White 


House; indeed he would like it, and there are 


dots of Republicans who would like it, toa. 


Well, why not? He has made a manly fight 


for the League to Enforce Peace. He has 
been staunch and true in the great crisis 
through which the country has passed. He 
has had only one term. I mean, of course, if 
the Democrats don’t put up a better man, but 
a better man is not easy to find, 

Twelve million women may vote for Presi- 
dent ip twenty-four states, viz.: Wyoming, Colo- 
tado, Idaho, Utah, Washington, California, Ari- 
zona, Kansas, Oregon, Montana, Nevada, New 
York, Michigan, South Dakota, Oklahoma, IIli- 
nois, North Dakota, Nebraska, Rhode Island, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Vermont, Arkansas and 
Texas. These states furnish 245 electoral votes 
out of 531. Thus, the women clearly have a 
cinch on the White House next time. 

No man will get either the Republican or 
Democratic nomination who is not in favor of 
Woman suffrage; the next president must 


Stand for election on the votes-for-women 


platform or be defeated. This would go with- 
out saying, 

There are signs that Mr. Taft will be all 
right on this issue; heretofore he has been 
otherwise. Ail he has to do to obtain the 
Republican nomination is to declare for the 
cause. If he does this he may land once mére 


in the White House. 


I do not intend by this to commit myself or - 


anybody else to the support of the Republican 

candidate; but I would like to see Mr. Taft 

nominated should he declare for woman suf- 

frage, and some other good man equally sound 

on this issue, nominated by the Democrats. 
Philadelphia. WILLIAM ATKINSON, 

President of the Pennsylvania Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage. 


[Since the above letter was received Mr. Taft 


has publicly announced his conversion.—Eb.] 


6¢é EN THOUSAND new members, by 

May Ist,” is the slogan of the Equal 
Suffrage League of Wayne County, Michigan. 
The League plans to use the dues which will 
accrue through this increase in membership in 
establishing citizenship classes throughout the 
city of Detroit. 


* Those Old People! ” 


To THE Epitor of THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
HAVE had no news from you, but I fol 
low with great interest THE Woman Cuiti- 

zEN, I send you one of my articles. I am 

very busy writing and speaking. The con- 
gress has not taken place in December for po- 
litical reasons. But we will have it next 
month, and Mrs. Catt’s message will be read 
then. We are developing a big suffrage move- 
ment in almost all the cities, trying to get the 


“ 


vote before they close this “section.” In June 
we shall have a general political election, and 
women are getting ready to fight. 

The Federal Amendment turned down again 
by the U. S. Senate has astonished us. It is 
terrible! Those old people! 

We have a large “Comitato Romano Pro- 
Suffragio Feminille””—Via in Arcione 98-Rome. 
They have asked me to give lectures on social 
Maria A. LoscHl. 


work. Greetings. 


Rome, Italy. 


Coming to It by Degrees 

HE annual conferences of the Methodist 

church in Louisiana and Alabama have 
adopted resolutions granting full laity rights to 
women. They will be allowed to hold any 
office in the church except that of minister. 
The majority in favor of the resolutions was 


large in both instances, 
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Uniforms for Women 


Ready to Wear 


White from $4.50 
Colored from $4.00 


Also Made to Order 


Send for catalog B. M. 


AUTHORIZED 
SERVICE GARMENTS 
and 
AUXILIARY ATTIRE 


NURSES’ OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED 
425 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Thirty-ighth Street) 





; 


NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. -Reasona 


Prompt Delivers 





One Day’s Canvass 
ARY ELIZABETH PIDGEON 


Emma Howard Wright, two suffragists 


and 


of Middletown, Va., a town of less than four 


hundred men, women and children, recently 
made a one day’s canvass among the women 
of age to vote and got an enrollment of 40. 
This is a tenth of the population and probably 


a good 50 per cent of the women of voting age. 





HE woman citizen who has a boy» 
citizen to clothe, knows the value of 
dependable quality. 


We built our reputation on boys’ 
clothes famed for service-giving qual- 


A large percentage of our men cus- 
tomers have been constant patrons of 
ours ever since we fitted them in their 
first-trousers. 


Everything boys wear—from head to 
foot—and a barber shop for their 
exclusive use 


BROKAW BROTHERS 


1457-1463 BROADWAY 
AT FORTY-SECOND STREET 
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duced and passed in eArkansas, and in 























What Is Primary 
Suffrage P 


PRIMARY suffrage law gives women the 
right to vote at primaries or nominating 
elections. No primary suffrage has ever, like 
other partial suffrage laws, been tested in the 
courts. It is, however, clearly within the power 
of most Legislatures to grant primary suffrage 
because few state constitutions concern them- 
selves at all with methods of nominating candi- 
dates for office. This was formerly a matter of 
party regulation, until by acts of state Legisla- 
tures, called primary laws, it was brought under 
the control of the state law-making and law- 
regulating bodies. The extension of primary 
suffrage is therefore in most states simply addi- 
tional primary legislation. 
The first primary suffrage bill was introduced 
at the instance of the Era Club, in Louisiana, 
in 4912. 


introduced in Texas; 


In 1917 a primary suffrage law was 
in the same year intro- 
1918 
passed in Texas. It is especially suited to states 
like Louisiana, South Carolina, Missisippi and 
llorida, whose Legislatures and executive posi- 
tions are solidly Democratic, or to those other 
southern states which are prepondcrantly one- 
party states, for in these states nomination is 
equivalent to clection. 

The simplest form of primary law is that of 
Arkansas, which reads as follows: 

“From and after the passage of this Act, and 
subject to all the provisions of the law of this 
state as to age, residence, citizenship, payment 
of poll taxes, and otherwise regulating the man- 
ner and form of holding same; but specially 
exempt from every disqualification, direct or 
indirect, on account of sex, every woman in 
this state shall have the right to vote at any 
primary elections held under the laws of this 


state. 


“ All laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this Act are hereby repealed, and this Act being 


necessary for the immediate preservation of 


the public peace, health and safety, an emer- 


gency is hereby declared to exist and this Act 


shall take effect and be in force from and aiter 
its passage.” 


In Texas the law was passed in March, 1918, 


and a provision that the poll tax, which is 
required of all adults and the prepayment of 
which is required for voting, must be paid | 

have prevented the women 


ruary Ist, would 


from voting in 1918. For that reason a special 
provision was made in the law to make voting 
in 1918 possible, and a law of this mori 

plex form could be used in any other st: 
having a like dated poll tax provision. In 


North Carol 


Tennessee and Mississippi, whose requirements 


bama, Louisiana, Virginia, 


for collecting of poll tax are very comple» 
should be remembered, however, that the « 
stitution requires the poll tax only of mali 
habitants, so women, whether voting or not, arc 
exempted by the constitution. In Arkansa 
is true, the women waived a like constituti 
exemption, but in this state the provisions 
collecting the tax are not made difficult by 


setting of arbitrary dates 


. acquiring of primary suffrage, is, in th 
southern states, almost the same as [ull 
suffrage in the power it gives women. In -\r1 
sas and Texas this new dignity and powe1 
apparent even before they had voted, jor 

, 
Arkansas Legislature, which passed the prin 
suffrage law, passed also an unusual body 
social legislation of special interest to won 
Among the matters covered were an industrial 
school for girls; registration of births; inst 
tion for the feeble-minded; vocational training; 
compulsory education; state committee of cha 
ities and corrections, on which shall’ sit a 
tain number of women; mothers’ pensions; ad- 
mission of women to practice law; commis 
to study illiteracy; an improved child labor | 
and certain detailed changes in the laws govern- 
ing married women’s property rights. In 1918 
the first vear women voted, there was no legisla 
tive session in Arkansas. In the spring primari 
of 1918, 40,000 women voted. 
U. S. Senator J. T. Ro 


Of the spirit o 
these women voters, 
son (Ark.) 


to their votes, and the best women of the s1 


says: “They gave honest thought 
went at the matter as a duty they owed an: a 
Already the 
political partics have invited the participatio: 

Mrs. Stella 


lara, a leader in war and civic activities, sits on 


privilege they had long desired.” 


women in their councils. Brizzo 
the Democratic State Central Committee; 4! 


J. D. Head has been appointed to the Women’ 


f 


National Democratic Committee; fifty wom: 


sat in the State Democratic Convention last 


July and there are many women members 
Democratic County Committees. 
women was 


In Texas also the influence of 
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felt on the Legislature which gave them citizen- 
ship. In response to the direct pressure of or- 
ganizations of those women on whom their 
future in the Legislature depended, this Texas 
Legislature raised the age of consent, passed a 
yolume of important legislation which effectu- 
ally cleaned up the notoriously bad moral con- 
ditions around the camps and passed legislation 
conditions for working 


improving sanitary 


womel. 


ORE than 360,000 Texas women enrolled 
M for the primaries in July, 1918; this was a 
number as great as the total presidential vote of 
the state in 1916. The women’s campaign and 
the women’s vote put up a woman candidate, 
Miss Annie Webb Blanton, for the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction, in place of 
a man supported by the German-American Alli- 
ance, and caused the renomination of Governor 
Hobby, instead of James E. Ferguson, a crooked 
politician identified with the liquor interests. 
Ferguson, who was a notorious opponent of 
woman suftrage, had been in 1917 impeached 
on several charges and removed from office as 
governor. The defeat of Ferguson and the re- 
election of Hobby are regarded as “ breaking 


the ring” in Texas politics. M. S. B. 


How It Started 


_ suffrage has been the acorn from 
which full or partial suffrage has sprouted 
in practically every state where women now 
enjoy the extension of the franchise. Wis- 
consin is no exception to the rule. The recent 
passage of the presidential suffrage bill by the 
Legislature of that state has attracted atten- 
tion to the early start of the movement. In 
this connection the following extract from a 
letter received from Alura Collins Hollister of 
Mukwanaga, Wisconsin, is of special interest: 

“School suffrage was passed by the Wis- 
consin Legislature in 1885 and ratified by vote 
of the voters of Wisconsin at the general elec- 
tion of November, 1886, and many of us voted 
at school meetings all over the state at the 
regular annual school meetings held in July, 
1887. These school meetings are for our rural 
and small village schools. Our incorporated 
villages and cities have other times for their 
school meetings and elections, these other times 
generally coinciding with general elections. At 
first people thought only rural districts were 
meant, but the law for school suffrage said 
that women should be entitled to vote on all 
school matters, and soon it was seen that this 
law might be a far-reaching one. Women 
here and there offered their votes in city and 
villaze school elections and for county and 
state superintendents of public instruction. For 
these women voters at general elections no pro- 
vision had been made, so their votes were re- 


fused, 


** Unfinished questions have no pity for the 
repose of mankind,’ and this was surely for 
many years an unfinished question. Our inde- 
fatigable worker and president, Rev. Olympia 
Brown, brought suit to establish the consti- 
tutionality and scope oi the law, and finally, in 
1900, the law was declared to mean what it 
said, that women in Wisconsin could vote on 
all school matters, and provision was made for 
separate ballot boxes, so that they could vote 
on school bonds, for county and state super- 
intendents of public instruction, for any changes 
in school laws, for anything pertaining to our 
schools. And because the women of the cities 
and incorporated villages had no vote on school 
questions till 1900, it came about that the grant- 
ing of the school suffrage was given as having 
been in 1900, whereas many women voted every 
July from 1887. And all those years from No- 
vember, 1886 to 1900 were years of education, 
of preparing the people of Wisconsin for a 
broad interpretation of our school suffrage law. 
And all the years irom 1886 to 1919 have been 
years of cducation which gave us a vote of 
121 against 12 in our Senate and Assembly for 


presidential suffrage 
Blackwell, 


in spite of the provision in our state consti- 


“ Henry years ago, told us that 
tution for submission of any extension of the 
° - ~~ 7 - 1 

right of suffrage to a vote of the people, we 
could get presidential suffrage because the U. S. 
Constitution says that the qualifications of 
presidential, electors shall be decided by the 


state Legislatures. 


“When our Wisconsin Sufirage Association 


tried in 1887 to secure the attention of our 
Legislature to presidential suffrage, we were 
told to go home and prove ly our use of school 
suffrage that we desired the elective franchise. 
Many of us feel that our persistent use of this 
much of suffrage has done much to educate 
our state for full woman suffrage, for I can 
assure anyone that it was no easy matter to 


stand for 


1885.” 


aA the nursing profession the war 
has thrown a_ reflected light on the 


casualties of peace, and the Red Cross hopes 


woman suffrage in Wisconsin i 


to turn part of its great force of war nurses 
to the further development of public health 
nursing. The work plotted out is to include 
nursing by the extension of the Town and 
Country Nursing Service of the Red Cross, 
so that skilled professional care will be avail- 
able in even the most remote parts of the coun- 
try. Instruction in home hygiene and care of 
the sick and in home dietetics will also be in- 
cluded. It is planned to do this work by the 
co-operation, through the Red Cross, of na- 
tional and local nursing, public health, medical, 


educational and relief organizations. 
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The Heath Corset Co. 
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425 Fifth Avenue 
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Broadway at 34th Street, New York 


An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for W omen 
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The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
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Elegance P Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the highest 
gtade foods at moderate prices. 
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Behind the German Atrocities 


B IkHIND the German atrocities was the atro- 
cious attitude of the minds of the Berlin 
regal group of men towards women. That rape 
was as cOmmon as rations among German sol- 
diers is easily explicable if the Countess Von 
recently published “ Memoirs of 
German nobles 


Eppinghoven’s 
the Court of Berlin 
had but two uses for women and one of them 
was to increase the German race. The other 
It was in fact, the ruthless 


” are true. 


was a grosser one. 
policy that to scrap any woman’s honor to save 
a man from the worst of vices, was not only 
excusable, but laudable. 

Hence the German system of women camp 
followers. Hence Belgium. 

In three volumes The Lives of William II 
and His Consort (World Publishing Co.) is 
set forth a pornagraphic picture of the whole 
of middle Europe, facts for which are obtained 
from the private papers and diaries of Ursula, 
@ountess Von Eppinghoven, dame du _ palais 
of Her Majesty the Empress-Queen. Of course, 
the dawe du palais is a tattle-tale. She hated 
Kaiser William mainly for his treatment of his 
mother, Empress Frederick, and she had a 
muckraking mind. 

But it is too much to think that the Countess 
invented the facts she relates, for although most 
of her diary was written a dozen years ago it 
fits in too well with subsequent events and 
offers a clearer explanation of the war than do 
most of the white, blue and yellow books of all 
nations. 

As early as 1895 the Countess saw and por- 
trayed the Kaiser as an egomaniac struggling 


for power, snatched from the people, whom 





he cowed more and more every year by 


his piled up punishments for lése majesté. 

She slows a silly spendthrift court dawdler 
who filched the public purse for his insatiable 
vanity, an impotent hunter, who could satisfy 
his love of blood only by having hundreds oi 
animals penned up for him to kill like a pig- 
sticker in an abattoir. 

In 1897 the Kaiser was talking of what he 
would do to Europe and the Countess was pre- 
dicting even then that Europe would call him a 


madman when he did it. 


66 HE living puissant Hohenzollern initia- 

tive,” boasted William, “always setting 
the dogs of war loose before his enemies had 
time to get over their surprise,” adding that 
“his mailed fist would clutch somebody’s throat 
ad infinitum,” 


sooner or later. And so on 


continued the Countess’s diary. “ Perhaps it 
she predicted, “but when it does a 
such as that which dis- 
crowned your Majesty’s grand-uncle, in Oc- 
tober, 1857, and your cousin in June, 1886, will 
assuredly stalk in the wake of that act.” 


will,” 


paranoiac verdict, 


No one even dared resent the vulgar ex- 
pressions by which these regal men made known 
their opinions of women. Once in a while some 
phases of their contempt got under the skin of 
the Kaiserin. “ All royal women should stand 
together to repudiate the claims of their hus- 
bands for sons,” said she in an unusual burst. 
“We will bear sons, God willing, but to try and 
intimidate us into fulfilling expectations of male 
issue is a barbarism that cannot be too strenu- 


ously opposed.” 








HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors trom Fifth Avenue) 


Comb ence and home comfort, and 
commends ttaelf x to “people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Pian and be within easy reach of social and 

. EspeciaHy adapted to ladies traveling 














Room and bath $4.00 per day with meais, or $2.50 per 
Cay without meals 
Tilustrated —— gladly sent upon request. 
. H. & W. J. KNOTT. 
TOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 



































The Kaiserin was roused to this outburst by 
the eternal “ rowing” her sister Calma, Duchess 
of Gliickburg, and her friend Victoria of Hesse- 
Darmstadt had to undergo from their husbands 
because they had borne daughters only. The 
duke of Gliicksburg forgave his wife for her 
four daughters only after the birth of the fiith 
child, Prince Frederick. As to the cowed, and 
docile, Augusta Victoria, her “ Willy” treated 
her to the kind of martial discourtesy one might 
expect from a beggar on horseback, but not 
from an Emperor to an Empress. 

There they were, “ William forever enforcing 
his own will, his notions, his idiosyncrasies and 
downright crazes by sheer force of sublime ego- 
mania,” says Von Eppinghoven. “ The Kaiserin 
perpetually in a flutter to carry out his demands 
and make everybody else dance to the imperial 
piper’s tune.” 

The Kaiserin had good reason to know just 
what her part was to be in the royal stage set- 
ting. 

There was no veil of politeness drawn over 
it, ft was the “ only use woman is fit for.” This 
was Count Herbert Bismarck’s phrase, and he 
never spoke of woman except in the coarsest 


terms. 


T was Count Herbert’s father, the old Chan- 
who in 1879 “politely asked and 
the Duke of Schleswig Hol- 


cellor, 
brutally coerced ” 
stein-Sonderburg-Augustenberg to send his eld- 
est daughter to Berlin, “his sovereign desiring 
to see whether or not the young woman seemed 
likely wife and mother.” 
There was nothing to soften the insult to thé 


womanhood of the young princess and no su!)- 


to make a healthy 
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lety in carrying it out. She was examined care- 
fully from head to foot by the Berlin doctors 
and accepted, six sons and a daughter proving 
her a “good Holstein,” as the delicate wits of 


Berlin characterized her, 


66 DON’T want to be looked upon as a 

I means for propagating the royal race ex- 
clusively,” she cried once, “but under Prince 
Bismarck’s teaching the Prince (her husband) 
seems to have forgotten that I possess any 
womanly qualities besides that of child-bearing.” 
William had not forgotten. He had never 
known; she filled the only womanly use he had 
for her. 

Courtly wife-beating was not rare in the 
Kaiser’s gilded set, but there is no evidence 
that the “good Holstein” had this to bear. 
William’s way of controlling his wife demanded 
less physical exertion from his weak little body. 
He just ignored her, even let her manage with- 
out pocket money, so that her trifling needs 
could be gratified if, and when, the Court Mar- 
shal gave her leave. To get new paper on the 
shelves where she kept her body linen, or de- 
partment store cribs for the royal princes, was 
achieved after a financial storm in the new 
palace such as would have disgraced any honest 
burgher’s household. 

The genial art of not paying any attention to 
his wife was one in which William excelled. 
“William seldom speaks to his wife directly, 
except to say that he likes or dislikes her cos- 
tume,” gossips the dame du palais, “and if she 
asks questions he answers in a tone that for- 
bids further conversation; quite frequently he 
does not reply at all, turning his left ear (his 
bad ear) towards the Empress and affecting not 
to hear her. He cannot be induced to remain 
in his wife’s presence a minute longer than 
courtesy demands.” 

As to his lights o’ love, the Kaiser’s in- 
trigues were of a Falstaffian delicacy. His 
sense of humor was of the barrack room or th« 
stable. ‘‘ The love of risqué stories is a Hohen- 


“ The 


present Kaiser’s grossness of speech is notori- 


’ 


zollern failing,” comments the Countess. 
ous. It is a saying at Court: ‘ Tell the Kaiser 
something more indelicate than the Tattle of 
the Nuns of Poissy, and he will book you for 
an ambassadorship’ and that is no exaggera- 
tion.” 

The bestiality of his idea of woman’s place in 
the scheme of things was shown in the plan 
developed by the Kaiser and his Minister, 
Count Philip zu Eulenberg, to get the Crown 
Prince into a trial marriage. 

For this they selected a young American 
opera singer and commanded her. “ Le Droit 
de Seigneur may be dead with respect to peas- 
ant girls,” says the loquacious Eppinghoven. 
“In the case of prima donnas and actresses, 
it is as much alive now as in the days when 
Philip d’Orleans was Regent of France, Grand 


Turk at the Paris Opera Seraglio. Here was 
an American in the flower of youth, struggling 
to obtain a foothold in the most difficult of 
professions.” 

The girl was demanded by the royal brutes 
as if they had ordered “a cup of tea.” When 
her child was born “the young father was 


And the mother? “ Pshaw, 


” 


heralded a hero.” 
she was ‘only an opera singer anyhow.’ 
The fees for her accouchement were paid 
handsomely, and she was advanced in her pro- 
fession. That was all. 
“The baby died. ‘So good of the little thing, 
said both Williams, senior and junior.’’ They 


paid the undertaker’s bill jovially, and—the in- 


, 


cident was closed. 

Such incidents—many of them—presaged Bel 
gium. For what the German men did covertly 
in Belgium—the German men of high rank had 
done covertly, at least, in thought to all women 


everywhere. 


wy... of the world, led by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
have asked the Peace Conference that crimes 


against women in the Great War shall not go 





unpunished—and that international rules shall 


hereafter protect the women of al! invaded 
nations. 

Back of international mandates must come 
a change of soul for where women are hel! 
cheap in peace times they will be held cheaper 
in war times. 

The old dame du palais gives incidents to 
prove that. For years this attitude towards 
women ruled Germany's gilded youth. Th: 
worst of it was that it was directed by a mind 
that arrogated all earthly power to itself. “ Ri 
cruits,” said William, “I may call upon you at 
any time to shoot down and strike to the 
ground your own relatives—father and mother. 
sisters and brothers. My orders in that respect 
must be executed cheerfully and without grumh- 
ling.” Contempt for women and unlimited male 
power! While this combination lasts, it will 
take many Peace Conferences to make the world 


safe for women. 


M. O. W. 


Voting Women Won't Be 
Thrashed 

NYONE who knows such Slavic epigrams 
A as “Let the dog bark, but let the woman 
keep silent,” “My wife is my mule,” and “ He 
who does not beat his wife is no man,” will 
know how to appreciate the change of heart in 
the Russian peasant husband since Russian 
women have become enfranchised. 

“Russian peasant husbands used to thrash 
their wives—once a week when sober and more 
often when drunk. But things are different 
now.” 

This is what an intelligent Russian midwife 
told Ernest Poole. 

“Now each one on Saturday night shouts at 





| Saleswoman Wanted for 
| Infants’ Department 
| 


The best children’s store in the country 
wants a tactful woman to sell infants’ 
clothing; someone who loves children and 
is interested in their little togs. Thisisa 
live opportunity for a young woman who 
is interested in advancing herself. The 
educational experience that she will gain 
will of itself provide material for advance- 
ment. 


Think of that nice salesewoman who was so helpful 
to youl This is your chance to repay her! Cut 
this out and advise her to answer. You will be 
doing her a real service. 


State your age, experience, and your ideas 
about salesmanship of infants’ clothing in 
your first letter. 


Best & Co. — 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St. 
New York 
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her man when he comes: with his stick, ‘ Just 
you try to beat me, and watch how I will spit 
in your face.’ That's what voting has done 
for her,” continued the midwife, who wanted to 
know if the war had postponed the suffrage 


movement in America. 
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Washington, D.C Day School for Girks 


High School and a porngseteny Courses. 
Two Years of College Work. Spec Courses: 
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Women Chemists 

S an outcome of the war, women chem- 
A ists have taken their places on a par 
with men as industrial chemists. With only 
such training as chemists as is offered in the 
regular course at women’s colleges, women are 
competing successfully with men who have 
had extra years of post-graduate training. 

In answer to a questionnaire sent out re- 
cently to industrial plants it was shown that in 
sixteen firms employing a total of 368 chem- 
ists 78 were women. 

It is the consensus of opinion among men 
that women are more painstaking in analytical 
work then men. 

Miss Grace MacLeod, a member of the 
American Chemical Society, in an address be- 
fore the under-graduates of Vassar College, 
stated that woman has made a definite place in 
industrial chemistry and proved that the old 
prejudice against women in laboratories are 
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mere convention and not reasons. Woman has 
proved that she will accept the same ethical 
code in employment as do men; that the work 
is not too severe for her; that she does not 
lack professional standards, nor is she wanting 


in originality and initiative. 


Will Admit Women 
ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE of New York University will open 
its doors to women students for the first time 
They will be ad- 


basis as men, with full 


in its history in September. 
mitted on the same 
privileges of the college, and when qualified 
will be granted the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. Thus is justified the admission of women 
as interhes in Bellevue Hospital a few short 
years ago. The woman interne has evidently 
convinced the Bellevue faculty that the woman 


doctor is a desirable citizen. 


Refutes Antis Argument 


66 T used to be said that when women got 

I the vote, the injustice of paying smaller 
wages to them than to men for the same work 
would be corrected, but the answer of anti- 
suffragists was that politics could not affect a 
purely industrial situation which is regulated 
by the law of supply and demand. In the case 
of teachers, for instance, it was argued that 
so long as the supply of women teachers was 
large, the pay would be comporatively small. 
This theory threatens to be exploded in our 
neighboring state across the Hudson, where 
suffrage having been secured, the teachers are 
bringing pressure to bear at Albany for sal- 
aries better proportioned to the present high 
cost of living. A minimum wage of $1,200 
applicable to rural districts, as well as cities, is 
a feature of the proposed legislation. In addi- 
tion, the Teachers’ Union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, asks for equal 
pay for women and men. 

“With the strength of the ballot in the hands 
of thousands of new voters, neither political 
party is desirous of antagonizing so formidable 
an element on election day. And when this ele- 
ment is thoroughly organized, as the teachers 
are, it is still more difficult to resist any de- 
mand that can be defended by a fair argu- 


ment.”—Trenton, N. J., Advertiser. 





Personal 
FTER a delay of several weeks the New 
York State 
appointment of Miss Frances Perkins of New 


Senate has confirmed the 
York city as a member of the State Industrial 
Commission. The confirmation of Miss Perkins 
was held up by Republican members of the 
Senate but after a three hours’ debate thirteen 
Republicans finally sided with the Democrats 
in voting to accept the nomination made by 
Governor Smith. Miss Perkins, who is Mrs. 
Paul Wilson in private life, will serve for five 
years at a salary of $8,000 per annum. 
Governor Smith has announced that a woman 
will be given a place on the Niagara Reservation 
Commission, which will soon be vacant. He 
has given no indication of his selection for the 
post, but it is expected to be sent to the Senat 


shortly. 


RS. SOPHIA REDMOND journeyed 

from the Arctic circle to Seattle that 
she might turn over to thetRed Cross Associa- 
tion $206, the proceeds from the auctioning of 
a sweater that she had knit for the Red Cross. 
Mrs. Redmond’s home is in the little village of 
Nolan, which is well within the Arctic circle 
and she is the only white woman in the village 
On August 10, Mrs. Redmond started on her 
journey to Seattle, mushing’ to Bettles, 75 mile: 
From there she went'to Nulato by river 
There she 
River steamer to connect 
Seattle, her 


away. 
boat, a journey of only 500 miles. 
boarded a Yukon 
with 
destination. 


the ocean steamship for 


Allinson, Industrial 


HE death of 


Expert of the Women in Industry Serv- 


May 


ice, U. S. Department of Labor, removes on 
of the army of women who have given valual) 
service itf industrial research. As executive 
secretary of the Committee on Women in In- 
dustry of the Council of National Defense, sh: 
prepared reports on women workers in 
craft production and helped in the preparation 
on home work in the manufacture of ar 
3efore the war she had 


Women’s 


Be ston 


shirts and uniforms. 
carried on investigations for the 


Educational and Industrial Union of 
and for the National Society for Vocational 
Education. 

At the time of her death she was making 
the survey of the homes and working condi 
tions of Indiana at the request of 
Goodrich, which has just been brought out by 


the Women in Industry Service. 
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EDUCATION 1s the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 





Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from the earth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 
up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 
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Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 
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